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000,000,000, i times the density of water. At such low den-
sities and at a temperature of several hundred degrees,
the forces of gravity could break the gas into separate
spheres, each with a diameter of about two or three light-
years and a mass of about 1,000,000,000,000,000,000,-
000,000,000,000 kilograms. When further contracted by
the forces of gravity, these gas drops would become the
ordinary stars as we see them now in the sky.

It should be added that this process of star formation
through the gravitational instability of large masses of gas
could also lead, in some cases, to the creation of much
larger bodies than the stars known to us. It can, however,
be shoxvn that the central temperatures and the nuclear
energy production in the interiors of such "superstars"
would make them absolutely unstable and cause their split-
ting into a number of smaller bodies.

DOES THE PROCESS OF STAR FORMATION CONTINUE
AT PRESENT?

According to the best estimates, the age of the stellar
universe is 2 billion years, which should also give us
roughly the time when the break-up of the continuous
distribution of primordial gas must have taken place. But
is this process of star formation quite completed by now,
or are some new stars (not novae, but really new stars)
being formed at the present time?

The study of different types of stars belonging to our
system indicates quite definitely that some of them must
be considerably younger than the rest of the universe. We
have seen, for example, in Chapter VII, that the so-called
red giants represent comparatively early stages of stellar
evolution. It seems hardly probable that these stars can be